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ing about in the maddest manner, like a cloud of
demented swifts. In a few moments they van-
ished, and we saw no more of them. Bats, I
found, were extremely abundant among these
hills, and here they were probably non-migratory.
But the main question about bats is always
that of their sense-organs, in which they differ
not only from all other mammalians but from
all vertebrates, and if in this there is any re-
semblance or analogue to any other form of life
it is to the insect. As to insect senses we are very
much in the dark. The number of them may be
seven or seventeen, since insects appear to be af-
fected by vibrations which do not touch us. We
exist, it has been said, in a bath of vibrations; so
do all living things; but in our case the parts by
which they enter are few; so too with all other
vertebrates except the bat alone, and a puzzle
and mystery he remains. What, for example, arc
the functions of the transverse bands on the wings
formed by minute glands; the enormous expanse
of ears in the long-eared bat; the earlet, a curious
development of the tragus; and the singular leaf-
like developments on the nose of the horseshoe
bat? We suppose that they are sense-organs, but
all we know, or half know, about the matter is
ancient history; it dates back to the eighteenth
century, when Spallanzani, finding that bats were
independent of sight when blinded and set flying
in winding tunnels and other confined places.